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The President did not 
have to describe how it felt, 
a; public man caught in the 
crucible of an epic political 
crisis, forced to explain him- 
self before the national au- 
dience of television. 

. Richard Nixon has been 
there beofre. “Exquisite ag- 
ony,” he once called it. 

“When a man has been 
through even a minor cri- 
sis,” Mr. Nixon wrote some 
years ago, “he learns not to 
worry when his muscles 
tense up, his breathing 
comes faster, his nerves tin- 
gle, his stomach churns, his 
temper becomes short, his 
nights are sleepless. 

“He recognizes such symp- 
toms as the natural and 
healthy signs that liis sys- 
tem is keyed up for battle. 
Far from worrying when 
this happens, he should 
worry when it does not.” 

■ More than anything else, 
more than ideas or pro- 
grams or personality, crisis 
is the mark of the man’s 
public career, a measure 
which he popularized him- 
self in his memoirs of the 
1950’s, “Six Crises.” 

“Crisis can indeed be ag- 
ony,” he wrote. “But it is 
the exquisite agony which a 
man might not want to expe- 
rience again — yet would not 
for the world have 
missed.” 

Doubtless, Mr. Nixon 
does not at the .moment 




feel quite as philosophical 
about his . present crisis. 
His two most trusted, 
most powerful associates re- 
sign in scandal, the White 
House counsel fired, the At- 
torney General compro- 
mised. The house-cleaning 
will be followed by grand 
jury action, by more public 
inquiry, and probably by 
more recriminations among 
the' Nixon men themselves 
over who launched the ille- 
gal espionage in last year’s 
presidential campaign and 
who covered it up. 

This one is enormous be- 
side all the others. It is 
more threatening than any 
of the other temporary epi- 
sodes, large and small, from 
which Mr. Nixon emerged 
each time larger and more 
successful than before, a 
rare political resilience that 
is being tested once again. 

By his own recounting, 
Mr. Nixon’s career was stud- 
ded by dramatic moments of 
crisis — his expose Of Alger 
Hiss in 1948, the “Nixon 
Fund” scandal of his 1952 
campaign for Vice Presi- 
dent, the suspense of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s heart at- 
tack and the suggestion that 
Mr. Nixon would be bumped 
as a second-term running 
mate, the mobs that stoned 
his car in Caracas in 1958, 
and his hair-line loss to 
John F. Kennedy in the 1960 
presidential race. 

Since he wrote that hook, 
the man has been in major 



crises at least three or four 
times more. In 1962, he lost 
his “cool” after defeat in the 
California governor’s race 
and lambasted the reportres 
at his “last press confer- 
ence.” i 

A few years later, after 
his stunning political come- 
back had made him Presi- 
dent, Mr. Nixon was facing 
global crisis, notably when 
he launched a U.S. invasion 
of Cambodia in the spring 
of 1971 and when he ordered 
the mining and retaliatory 
bombing against North Viet- 
nam last year. In both in- 
stances, he was bombarded 
by hostile public reaction, 
but the controversy never 
reached its current peak. 

Even if Mr. Nixon’s na- 
tional television address 
stirs a swell of public sym- 
pathy, as his famous 
“Checkers” speech did in 
1952, the remainder of his 
term will still be marred by 
the tangle of courtroom ac- 
tion surrounding Watergate. 
And his reputation will be 
haunted by the question 
that" once seemed wildly 
impertinent: What did the 
President himself know? 

I-Ialdeman, Ehrlichman et 
al stayed notably close to 
the Oval Office in every im- 
portant decision. Mr. Nixon 
himself oncfe. remarked to 
reporters in early 1971, the 
year when his re-election 
campaign was being 
planned: “When I am the 



candidate, I run the cam- 
paign.” 

That tantalizing quotation 
has been dredged up lately 
and will likely be explored 
further in the political gos- 
sip, no matter how convinc- 
ing Mr. Nixon’s actions 
seem to the general public. 

In the past two weeks, his 
behavior had followed the 
familiar pattern of past 
crises, at least according to 
what little is known of it. 
He drew back -to himself in 
isolation, consulted a very 
few close and long-trusted 
associates, then sweated out 
his decision in singular pri- 
vacy. 

This past weekend was 
spent at the presidential re- 
treat, Camp David, where he 
was accompanied by his per- 
sonal secretary, Rose Mary 
Woods, and a speech writer, 
Raymond K. Price. Others — 
including the men who were 
about to make their exit- 
visited briefly. The Presi- , 
dent however, drafted his 
remarks himself. > 

One of the men he turned 
to for counsel last weekend 
was Secretary of State Wil- 
liam P. Rogers, a friend and 
lawyer who has been a 
trusted sounding board in 
several other great personal 
trials of the Nixon career,' 
Rogers was chief counsel, for 
the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee in 1948 when 
Nixon, a young congressman 
from California, asked his 
advise on whether to pursue 



the Alger Hiss case, a case 
of Communists in govern- 
ment which eventually cata- 
pulted Nixon to national 
prominence. Rogers encour- 
aged him to push on in the 
exposure. 

Rogers was also close-by 
in 1952 when Nixon, as Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower’s run- 
ning-mate on the Republican 
national ticket, was accused 
of maintaining a secret 
slush fund, financed by mil- 
lionaire contributors. As the 
political steam gathered be- 
hind the charges, the GOP 
vice presidential candidate 
asked Rogers what his pub- 
lic reaction should be. 

“Let them shoot their wad 
first, then give it to them,” 
Rogers responded, a strat- 
egy which might also have 
been applied to the Water- 
gate crisis. 

In the 1952 campaign, the 
tempest over his private 
fund was a six-day sensation 
which developed with, such 
fury that Nixon was momen- 
tarily stunned. The Demo- 
cratic innuendo was that 
Nixon was “selling” his per- 
formance as senator to pri- 
vate fat-cats. The fund, used 
for political expenses, only 
involved $18,000 and Nixon 
dismissed it as a “left-wing 
smear” until Gen. Eisen- 
hower himself and his top 
advisers expressed concern. 
The Republican ticket, Ike 
said, must be “clean as a 
hound’s tooth.” 

Like other crucial mo- 





ments in his career, the epi- 
sode involved Nixon s belief 
that certain newspapers 
•were trying to do him in po- 
litically. In his book, he 
noted that The Washington 
Post and the now-defunct 
New York Herald-Tribune 
simultaneously called for 
his resignation from the 
GOP ticket. 

“I could shrug off a de- 
mand for my resignation by 
a paper like The Washing- 
ton Post,” Mr. Nixon ex- 
plained then. “The Post has. 
been consistently critical of 




